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NEE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; seconily, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darny Retrarovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an‘l consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Sosiety, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankiol, anl ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Tue press is, at this ‘lay, the most commanding 
instru.neatality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought tv lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Joucnilism is the superior funtion of the 
press —nore eo Fsstive than book-making, because 
more continuous anl universal in its operation, Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisim. 

4. ihe Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisia—.s much more effective than the weekly 
press, vs the tatter is more eifective than book-mak- 
ing, aalfor thosamererson. Religion ought there- 
fore to vscead from the pulpit te the sanctum of the 
Daily Press, ' 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, tie publishers and friends of Te Circular, | 
in th: nume of the Christian religion, have pg 
posed inl are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 











The Oneivx Commmity, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
Supe:ior Steel-Trans, for hunters and frontier 
mea; Enameled r:aveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c, 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENLAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
PRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SI:KS. ; 


Ord.rs for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y.. 
willreccive retin attention. 
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THE 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostivo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The ‘\:cean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious copies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 


Birth {i Socond Coming, Resurreetion. Origin of Evil, Vur , 


Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strietiy according to! 
Bible -yidences, but developing miny u-w and intersting | 
conclusions, difering widely from those of the old Theology | 


Allwh» wish to understand Biate Coumrnisu—its constitu- 
tional ). cis, and prospects of suceess—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 


Annual Reports and other publicitions of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in coanection with their History, 1. summary view 
of ‘heir Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
feniel by J.H. Norrs. Pamphlet 6j cts. 


Z>= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perj-ciionist, can be furnished: andany of the 


above Publications may besenthy mail to allparts 
of the country. 


SEREAN; A Manual ior the help of those | 


|The Oneida Pecidinsiidei 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA LION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPrxiT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a panphilet of 123 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FreE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members, Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
| graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
a communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

--Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 


‘one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 


ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 





munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
: PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
: abolishing Death. 
Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 
Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and deyo- 
ted to Giod 
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Cntieeehans ot Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

One or two circumstances that in- 
creased the darkness and desolation of 
my spirit at this time, may here be added. 

I have said on a former page that Abi- 
gail Merwin was my first companion in 
the faith of holiness, and that the bold- 
ness of her testimony, and the beauty of 
her behavior, in the trying period of our 
first warfare at New Haven, gained much 
favor for the truth. It was natural that 
I should regard her with peculiar interest 
and confidence. I was conscious of no 
feelings toward her but those of calm 
brotherly love. The idea of marriage 
never entered my thoughts. Indeed, it 
had been my intention to lead a single 
life, and this intention was not disturbed 
by acquaintance with her. Yet, in con- 
sequence of the circumstances which I 
have mentioned, she was undoubtedly 
the person to whom I was attached more 
than to any other person on earth.—- 
From her too, as well as from all other 
objects of my previcus confidence, I was 
separated by the spirit of doubt, in my 
temptations in New York. When every 
other friend was gone, she was presented 
to me, in “the visions of my head,” and 
her character was subjected to the fearful 
test which had rent from me even the 
Bible and its God. I saw her, standing, 
as is were, on the pinnacle of the universe, 
in the glory of an angel; but a voice 
from which I could not turn away, pro- 
nounced her title—‘“‘ Satan transformed 
into an angel of light.” I gave her up, 
and cast her from me as one accursed. 

In the course of the same series of 
trials, a persuasion fell upon me that I 
myself was Lucirer, the fallen son of 
the morning. I submitted to this im- 
pression with a struggling resignation to 
the decree which doomed me to eternal 
perdition. While in this state of mind 
I was impelled to visit Latourette. I 
found Harriet Livermore, the celebrated 
prophetess, at his house. She thrust at 
me with many sharp words ; and both of 
them, curiously chiming in with the ac- 
cusing sentence that was upon me, threw 
hints about Lucifer in my face. I an- 
swered nothing, but went home in a depth 
of sorrow, below which I have never 
sounded before or since. 

In my night excursions I was some- 





‘times led into the vilest part of the city. 


I went alone at midnight into -streets 
which I had been told were dangerous 
even in the daytime. I descended into 
cellars where abandoned men and women 
were gathered, and talked familiarly with 
them about their ways of life, beseeching 
them to believe on Christ, that they 
might be saved from their sins. They 
listened to me without abuse. One wo- 
man seemed much affected. I gave her 
a Bible. To another I gave a Testament. 
Sometimes, when I had money, I gave 





that to the wretches whom I found in 


those dark places. These were the only 
dealings I had with them. Though I 
spent many nights in this way, and in 
walking about the whole city, I was never 
abused or interrupted by any person.—- 
The watchmen found no fault with me. 
I sometimes asked them if they had any 
objections to my perambulations. They 
said they had none. 

In one instance only I met with an in- 


ble, though it proved harmless. It was 
on a dark, drizzling night. I had walked 
the streets till past midnight, and was 
weary and sleepy. My boarding houso 
was locked, and I had no money with 
which to buy a lodging. So I betook 
tuyself to the Battery, and laid down on 
one of its benches, setting my hat beside 
me, and covering my face with my hand- 
kerchief. I was soon asleep. In the 
course of an hour, I was awakened by 
the rough voice of a sailor, who seized my 
hat, and shouting—“ Halloo messmute ; 
drunk, aint you ?” ran off a little distance. 
I told him in a very mild way that I 
should be glad of my hat, if he was not 
in want of it. He immediately returned 
it and left me. 

The history of my use of ardent drinks 
is this. During my career in Jegal reli- 
ligion, I had been a zealous temperance 
man, and like other such zealots had re-. 
gaided the use of intoxicating drinks asa 
sin. When l turned from the law, to 
spiritual life, I necessarily renounced in 
my heart all snch superficial notions 
of morality. Yet my mind and feelings 
were still in some bondage to the habits 
and influences of my former life. I had 
come forth from the tumb, but yet had 
my grave-clothes on. When I had pro- 
ceeded far enough in my strange experi- 
ence in New-York, to see that my old 
principles of morality, however useful 
they had been in the ways of ordinary 
life, were not competent to guide me in 
the new world which I had entered— 
when I found myself in the hands of 
mighty and conflicting spirits, whose in- 
visible powers gave direction irresistibly 
to my thoughts and will, I began to look 
about me for some new system of ethics’ 
on which I might depend for security’ 
from defilement. I saw that in my cir- 
cumstances, (whatevet might be trne of 
others,) individual free-agency, which is 
the main-spring of legal morality, was‘ 
well nigh swallowed up in the agency of 
superior powers, . It was evident that my’ 
only hope of safety lay in the fact that’ 
God was one of those superior powers, 
and that-he was stronger than all the: 
rest. On this rock 1 could rest secure ;'‘ 
but my free-agency had been swept from : 
under me-so often that I knew it could’ 


‘not save me from sin and perdition. With; 


these views, 1 soon found myself in front : 
of this great queetion—“ Caw J trust: 
my passtons, desires, propensities—every : 
thing within me which has heretofore been’ 
governed by the rules of the world and by: 
my own volitions—to the paramount 

sway of God's spirit?” This question - 
more briefly stated, is simply this—“ Can » 





I trust God for morality ?” I had faced:. 


cident which threatened to be disagreea- 
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and settled the radical principle involved | Hydropathy, and other popular systems, 
in this question before ; i. e., I had|in this respect, viz., its prescriptions were 


transferred the government of my heart 
from free-agency to God. But now the 
question came before me in a more prac- 
tical and external form. That which 
had been done in the heart was to be 
carried into the outward circle of passion 
and volition. This second leap from law 
to grace seemed as fearful as the first. 
But I was shut up to it. All hope of 
safety in any other direction was gone. 
And at last when I had surveyed the 
whole matter, 1 began to loathe the idea 
of relying in any degree on such a drift- 
ing wreck as my own power of will had 
proved itself to be. I said in my heart, 
“God shall save me, or I will not be 
saved.” I heartily put the keeping of 
my passions out of my own hands into 
the hands of God, and vowed before him 
that I would look to him alone tor those 
conservative influences which had hither- 
to been supplied by the maxims and 
agencies of worldly morality. 

In this state of mind I felt impelled 
both by spiritual instinct and by princi- 
ple, practically to assert my liberty from 
the rules of my old bondage. The tem- 
perance law was only one of those rules, 
but it had fixed itself in my conscience 
more firmly perhaps than any other, and 
was therefore the representative of all le- 
gality. Luther said to his followers, “ If 
any where, any one sets up the Sabbath 
on the Jewish foundation, making the 
day holy for the mere day’s sake, then I 
order you to ride on it, to dance on it, to 
feast on it, to do any thing that shall re- 
prove this encroachment on the Christian 
spirit of liberty.” In the spirit of this 
exhortation, I drank ardent spirits, that 
I wight reprove the spirit of legality 
which still hovered about ine, and that I 
might practically transfer the keeping of 
my soul, from the temperance pledge to 
the Spirit of grace. I knew that Christ 
appointed the use of an intoxicating 
drink, in the supper which he instituted 
in commemoration of his death, and I 
had no deubt that the very property of 
wine whigh he had in view in choosing it 
for the symbol of his blood was its power 
of exhilaration. By fasting, sleepless- 
ness, wearisome labor of mind and body, 
and unutterable suffering, I was much 
reduced in flesh, and I thought it no sin 
to follow the only medical prescription 
contained in the Bible, viz.; ‘“ Give 
strong drink unto him that is ready to 
perish, and wine unto those that be of 
heavy hearts.” These considerations neu- 
tralized the poison of the accuser, and I 
received stimulants as from God, “ with 
gladness and singleness of heart.” To 
the charge of intoxication, from the na- 
ture of the case I can only oppose my 
own absolute denial. 

The effect of the course I pursued on 
my spirit was such as I anticipated. It 
loosed me from my grave-clothes, It es- 
tablished me in a freedom from the petty 
tyranny of fashionable morality, which no 
pressure of public opinion has since been 
able to subvert. I have found, as I ex- 
pected, that God is able to keep me from 
intemperance and all other evil, without 
the help of pledges or the influences of 
buman combinations. 


In connection with my use of ardent 
epirits, | went through what may be call- 
el a course of medical treatment, differ- 
ing from Thompsonianism, Homeopathy, 


the orders of instinct instead of a doctor. 
I ate and drank whatI craved. The 
strongest stimulants, such as cayenne pep- 
per, suited my appetite best, and I used 
them for atime very freely. The con- 
sequence was a permanent and highly fav- 
orable change of the tone of my system. 
I had been previously, for a long time, 
dyspeptic in my habits, and neccessarily 
scrupulous about the quality of my food. 
After the tanning process which I have 
sketched, my stomach became a very 
peaceable member of the corporeal com- 
munity, and I have never had occasion 
since, to ask questions about ‘“ those 
things which are set before me,” either 
for conscience’ sake or for stomach’s sake. 
It may not be superfluous to suggest 
that it would be as unwise for any one 
to attempt an external imitation of the 
course I pursued, without reference to 
the circumstances and influences in which 
I acted, as it would be for one to take 
medicine by another’s example, without 
regard to his own condition. 
| _________ 
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The Atheism of Humboldt. 


The man glorified above all others in the scien- 
tific world is Alexander Von Humboldt. Ue is 
referred to as the greatest scientific philosopher 
of the age in which he lived—the man who had 
made the most profound acquisitions of knowl- 
edge, who possessed the most comprehensive 
grasp of mind. While he lived he was made the 
center of a vast amount of admiration and rever- 
ence, at his death he was exalted and enveloped 
in a halo of praise. Lecturers devote their time 
to describing him before listening audiences. All 
the while, however, there has bsen a mist of doubt 
and uncertainty surrounding the question of Tum- 
boldt’s religious character and belief. Was he au 
atheist? Did he believe in the Bible? These 
were questions which came up to perplex those 
of his admirers who were religious men. His 
published works had been remarkably silent on 
religious points, even the most remote. 


These questions are now in a fair way of settle- 
ment. The publication of Humboldt’s letters to 
Varnhagen Von Ensec throw new hght on them.— 
These letters were written in the confidence of in- 
timate friendship, and the revelations they give 
of Humboldt’s inner life may be considered post- 
tive. And it would appear that they leave no 
doubt as to his materialism and infidelity—per- 
haps atheism would be the beiter term. From a 
review of these letters in the NW. Y. Zribune we 
extract the following concerning Humboldt’s re- 
ligious status: 


The views entertained by Humboldt on religious 
matters constitute a theme which, generally, is but 
slightly touched upun by his admirers in this 
country or England. Yet it seems somewhat 
pnerile to mince inatters on this subject, as, soon- 
er or later, posterity will establish the facts in re- 
gard toit. The fact is that Humboldt, likea 
great many other natural philosophers, could not 
perceive God as distinct from the universe. The 
“universe,” the * Kosmos” was to him the great 
unit of all cause and effect, and the teachings of 
revealed religion in regard to a mediation between 
God and mw, he considered as myths. Thus, 
when his attention has been directed to the bold 
criticisms of Bruno Bauer, he smiles at the great 
pains Bauer takes to prove what to him (Hum- 
boldt) seems a self-evident truism, viz: the non- 
authenticity of the Gospel. He writes (letter, 
dated December 3, 1841): “Bruno (Bauer) has 
found in mea pradamitical convert. When I 
was a boy, the very Court-preachers taught like 
him, I had to join the Church under a minister 
who alsv told us that the evangelists had left 
some memoranda which, at a later period, had 


been used as material for fictitious biographies |: 


(woraus man spater Biographicen gedichtet).— 
Many years ago I wrote: All positive religion 
consists of three distinct parts—a cede of morals 
which is nearly the same in all of them, and gene- 


|rally very pure; a geological chimera {reve geo- 


fogique), and a myth ora little historical novel. 
It is the last named of the three elements which 
in the course of time acquires the greatest impor- 








tance. Speaking of Strauss's “ Life of Jesus,” 








which he calls a “remarkable book,” he says 
(April 6, 1842): “ The eritical method of Strauss 
is excellent. Besides, the book is valuable in 
giving the entire dogmatical history of the times, 
and especially in uncovering the crafty tricks of 
those theologians, who, following the ways of 
Schleiermacher, profess to believe in all forms of 
the Christian myth, and are pompously followed 
to the grave by royal carriages, while they slsly 
substitute a so-called philosophical explanation 
to all those myths. What I dislike in Strauss is 
the flippancy with which he asserts the gencra- 
tion of organic beings from inorgaric matter, of 
man from Chaldwan mud (Urschlamm). That 
he thinks lightly of the nebulous matters (blauen 
dingen) beyund the grave, I easily forgave bim— 
perhaps enly from the fact that man hikes to be 
agreeably surprised by lowering his expectation 
as far as possible.” ° * ° ° 

From a religious point of view, Humboldt must 
perhaps be called a materialist philosopher, or, 
perhaps an atheist. Considered from a philo- 
sophical stand-point, the tcrin “ realist” would 
seem more appropriate to the views entertained 
by Humboldt than that of “ materialist.” But 
in stating this, it ought never to be forgotten 
that Humboldt had been reared and lived ina 
mental atmosphere, where the idea of positive re- 
ligion had long since ceased to be considered as 
inseparable from the idea of morality and human- 
ity. In England or America the all but univer- 
sa! beliefis that an unbeliever cannot but be an 
immoral man at the same time. That belief did 
not and does not exist in the society in whick 
Humboldt lived. 

Truly a miserable summing up of a career reach- 
ing nearly toa century. What a commentary 
on the nothingness of mere scientific knowledge ! 
The world’s representative of learned greatness— 
worshiped for his vast learning—has no concep 
tion of a personal God, regards revelation and 
the history of Christ as myths. Surely it was 
not alone in Paui’s time that there were fulse 
philosophy, and “ oppositions of science falsely so 
called,” and men thinking that they knew much, 
yet knowing nothing as they ought to know. The 
results of a career built upon a foundation like 
that of Humboldt’s, have nothing lasting in them. 
What though he had scen more of the wonders 
of nature than any other man—had looked on 
and studied the marvelous glory of the tropics, 
had stood on the Andean mountains higher than 
man had ever stood before, had traveled over the 
vast territories of Central Asia, had examined 
libraries of human research and made their treas- 
ures hisown. Something more than that is re- 
quired in this universe to secure a tablet of im- 
mortality. There is a living God—a God who 
has spoken to men—and him men must hear and 
know if they would serve their fellow men or de- 
serve their reverence and love. Humboldt, great 
as was his opportunity and capacity, did not do 
this, and the wave of the next generation of 
human life will wash away the foam of adulation 
and false glory which has gathered around his 
name, and leave but the record of one whose life 
was a failure.—rt. L. P. 





The Charleston Convention. 


The Democratic convention at Charleston after 
more than a week of discord and confusion adjourn- 
ed without making any nomination for president. 
It will meet again at Baltimore on the 18th of 
June, and make another attempt to organize tho 
party for the coming contest. ‘The poixt of dis- 
cord appears to have been in regard to a platform 
of principles, the southern delegates demanding a 
slave code protecting slavery in the territories. 
This the northern delegates refused to accede to, 
and the Cincinnati platform was readopted, with 
additional resolutions in favor of the acquisition 
of Cuba, of the establishment of a Pacific raul- 
road, of the protection of American citizens at 
home and abroad, and against the enactments of 
State legislatures to defeat the fugitive slave 
law. ‘The Cincinnati platform according to 
its construction in 1856 left the question of 
slavery to the people of the territories. On the 
adoption of the platform a number of the south- 
ern delegates seceded and refused to act further 
with the convention. The remainder proceeded 
to ballot for a candidate. A majority of them 
were in favor of Mr. Douglas, but the adoption 
of a two thirds rule prevented his election. No 
harmonious result seeming possible the couven- 
tion adjourned. The defeat of the ultra south- 
ervers on the platform question is looked upon 
as a triumph of the northern clement in the party. 

The seceding delegates adopted a resolution 
for a southern convention, to be held at Richmond 
on the 2d Monday in June. 








..-- Reports from England state that it 1s 
probable that there will be an other fight between 
Heenan and Sayers to settle the questionof cham- 


isfied with the result of the late fight. So there 
is likely to be another run of excitement over the 
brutal barbarism of two fools. 





New Territories, 

It is reported from Washington that the House 
Committee on Territories propose to organize five 
new territories, named, and containing respectively 
populations as follows: Chippewa, ei,ht to ten 
thousand ; Nevada, eight to ten thousand ; Daco- 
tah, eight thousand ; Idaho (Pike’s Peak,) fifteen 
to twenty thousand;and Arizona, six to eight 
thousand. Each of the bills for organizing the 
territories contains the following proviso: Provi. 
ded, that nevertheless Slavery has no legal exis- 
tence in said Territory, and nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to authorize or permit 
its existence therein. The territories are situated 
as follows: Dacotah will include a portion of the 
present territory bearing that nama, and a portion 
of Nebraska, and will have 130,000 square miles, 
Chippewa is composed of the northern portions 
of Dacotah and Nebraska up to the British line, 
and will cover about 130,000 square miles. Idaho, 
“the gem of the mountains” is the poetical In- 
dian name chosen for Pike’s Peak territory. It 
will contain about 150,000 square miles, about 
one half taken from Utah, small portions from 
Nebraska, and the remainder from Kansas, Ne- 
vada will have 175,000 square miles, taken from 
Washington Territory, Utah and New Mexico. 
Arizona between Texas and Lower California will 
have about 200,000 square miles. 





Facts and Topics. 


.-+-The Prince of Wales, it is announc:d, will 
land at St. Johns, New Foundland, and will go 
thence to Halifax, St. John, N. B. and Frederick- 
town. He will then proceed to Canada, and after 
visiting the principal towns, will go through the 
western States incog, visit the President at 
Washington, and make the tour of the Atlantic 
States. 

.---Goy. Cumming of Utah has informed the 
President that Utah is in a condition bordering 
on anarchy, and that some actioa on the part of the 
gencral government is necessaryto relieve the tern- 
tory from its present and impending evil. Recent 
letters also from Utah say that the Mormons are 
much excited in reference to the bill which has been 
introduced into Congress, and passed the House 
making Polygamy a penal offense, and that they 
are beginning toarm and drill, determined to fight 
for their pecuhar institution. 

..--The first pony express from Missouri 
reached Carson valley on the 12th of last month, 
and the news was published in San Francisco, by 
telegraph, in nine days from ocean to ocean— 
There was great enthusiasm over the event. 


Scientific Items. 


...-The Geographical Society of Paris offers a 
prize of $1,600 to the traveler who shall first tra- 
vel from Senegal to Algeria, or from Algeria to 
Senegal, by way of ‘limbuctoo. 

.---Mr. Stuart in a late exploration of South- 
ern Australia, discovered a fine country, 300 miles 
in extent, well watered and affording excellent 
pasturage. One of the many rivers is a quarter of 
mile in breadth. 

.-+-The French journals are full of accounts 
of the new discovery, Hypnotism. In Cosmos we 

find a detailed account of an amputation performed 

while the patient was under its influence in the 
Tlotel-Dieu of Poitiers, on a man aged 34, whose 
left knee was increased by white swelling to nearly 
double the size of the right knee, and was so pain- 

ful that the least movement produced the most 
intense suffering. The hypnotism was produced 

by placing a spatula about eight inches in front 
of the root of the nose. Looking at this, he soan 
became insensible, in spite of the severe pain 
which he was in from being taken to the ope- 
rating room. Insensibility was produced in ten 
minutes, and the amputation occupied about a 
minute and a half. The patient made no sign of 
pain, and when questioned by the doctor said he 
thought he was in paradise. His features were 
perfectly tranquil; his eyes only seemed to be 

wandering in search of the brilliant object which- 
had been before them.—Tribune. 

.-++A new black which can take the place of 
ivory black, is now prepared from bog-head can- 
nel coal. The coal is first calcined in order to ex- 
pel the gas which it contains in considerable quan- 
tity. It is then ground and screened. It can be 
used instead of animal charcoal in sugar refineries, 
for disinfecting, and for printing-ink. 


...-Copying-paper is now best made with a 
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with common ink which contains an infusion of 
nutgalls, or which has for its base a tanno-gallate 
of iron, will give a perfect fac-simile on paper so 
prepared. If a little sugar or pyro-gallic acid be 
added to the ordinary ink, there is no need of a 
press. The copy may be taken by merely laying 
an oiled paper over the copying paper and rubbing 
it with the hand. 





Notes of Evening Meetings. 


PHONOGRAPHICALLY TAKEN BY W. A. H. 


Wednesday Evening, May 2.—The following 
conversation was suggested by the reading of Mr. 
Greeley’s last letter to Robert Dale Owen, on the 


subject of 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


N.—Mr. Grecley’s dictionary argument, if it is 
valid against Mr. Owen, holds equally good 
against his own doctrine, and even that of Christ. 
If marriage is, as he affirms, upon the authority 
of Noah Webster, a@ union for life, then why 
should divorce be allowed for any cause, even 
that of adultery? When I was at Andover, 
Prof. Stuart held that there are two causes for 
divorce allowed in the New Testament. First, 
that mentioned by Christ, namely, fornication. 
(See Matt. 5: 32.) Secondly, that mentioned by 
Paul in the passage which says: “If the unbe- 
lieving depart, let him depart, A brother ora 
sister is not under bondage in such cases.’’ (See 
1Cor. 7: 15.) It would be interesting to read a 
discourse by Mr. Grecley on the seventh chapter 
of 1 Curinthians, in which Paul says, “ It is good 
for a man not to touch 3 woman,” and sets mar- 
riage aside as undesirable, and «xpresses the wish 
*“ that all men were cven as he,” unmarried. It 
is also to be considered that Christ set an exam- 
ple of avoiding the marriage contract. 

G.—If Mr. Greeley’s doctrine were generally 
and logically carried out the consequence would 
probably be a great increase in the number of old 
bachelors and old maids. For with his view of the 
indissolubility of marriage, and the tremendous 
consequences of a right or wrong choice, caution 
is the sum of the exhortation to be given to thore 
who approach the subject. Be sure you select 
your true counterpart and mate. Everything 
depends for a life of happiness or woe on your 
choice. If you make a mistake, if any defect 
eludes your inspection, or any wrong fancy mis- 
leads you, you will be irretrievably and deservedly 
punished by a mismatched connection from which 
there is no retreat. Now the world has so few per- 
fect people, that a young manand young woman, 
auppusing them to proceed in their search in the 
calculating spirit of these exhortations, might seek 
a life-time and never have the assurance that they 
had found a partner to fulfill all the conditions 
required for so binding a relation. And there 
are multitudes who, following the mere logic of 
the case, might well shrink from any attempt at a 
choice so difficult and attended with so much 
hazard. But happily, or unhappily, logic has less 
to do with the union of the sexes than sentiment 
and affection. And if the bonds of marriage were 
tenfuld tighter than they are, and the risks of bad 
partnership extended ad infinitum, enough per- 
sons would be found, in spite of all considerations 
of caution, to make the trial. 

N.—It isa serious question, whether those who 
are most cautious, always or generally make out 
the best in marriage. It is possible that as many 
unhappy marriages result from long-winded court. 
ships, as from “ love at first sight.” 

G.—It seems to me that marriage, like many 
other Jewish institutions which have gome down 
to us, is a typical thing, looking forward toa 
spiritual fulfillment in anew form. Such is the 
case with the Sabbath. We find in the old Testa- 
ment the command: “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work ; but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath,” &c. We are taught to regard the Sab- 
bath as a type, given to foreshadow something 
better; and the spirit of it is fulfilled by conse- 
crating our whole time to God—Jaboring and 
resting as he gives us inspiration; and by doing 
whatever we do, in his name and to his glory.— 
So, ask, is not marriage a type of something 
better, and is not the spirit of the institution ful- 
filed by fidelity to our relations wherever they 
are, rather than by exclusiveness ? 

W. R. I.—I think that is the correct view. It 
has seemed to me for a long time that this is what 
the apostle Paul had in mind in the 5th chapter 
of Ephesians, where he compares the relation of 
busband and wife to that of Christ and the church, 
and urges men to love their wives as their own bod- 
ies, &c., and adds, “ This is a great mystery: but I 
peak concerning Christ and thechurch.” It has 
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appeared to me that the apostle here intended to 
signify, that the mystery there is in this matter 
should be solved in tho relations between Christ 
and the church—that the outward marriage was 
only figurative, an emblem of what should be 
realized—perfectly, in the union between Christ 
and his followers. 

H. J. S.—As the Jewish Sabbath was typical 
of a state in which all time, instead of one day, 
should be consecrated to the Lord: so the insti- 
tution of marriage, which was originally only a 
bond of union between two persons, may be re- 
garded as typical of a state in which all believers 
shall be united to each other and to Christ. 

THE HEAVENLY KINGDOM. 

Sunday Evening, May 6.—It was suggested a 
few evenings since, that the formula of Principles 
and Measures, published on the first page of the 
Circular would furnish interesting topics of con- 
versation for a number of evenings. Volunteers 
were called for to introduce the several subjects 
in their order. Mr. S. R. Leonard’s name being 
first on the list, he this evening offered the fol- 
lowing remarks on the first statement in the 
above-mentioned formula, viz.: 

“ The Kingdom of Heaven established by Christ 
= the interior sphere at the Second Coming, A. D. 

It is a conviction in my heart that that king™ 
dom exists in the heavens; and I know of no bet- 
ter way to start conversation on the subject than 
to refer to some of the principal considerations 
which convince me of this fact. 

When Christ came into this world, he pro- 
claimed that his kingdom was not of this world, 
He professed to be the founder of a spiritual king- 
dom. He only remained here long enough to 
attach to himself a handful of sincere followers 
before he died and left them, and returned to that 
world from whence he said his kingdom was.— 
The event of his death apparently disappointed 
their hopes concerning him, at least their car- 
nal hopes. The idea was at that day currently 
received among the Jews, that the kingdom of 
the expected Messiah, like the Jewish dynasties 
which preceded it, was to be a manifestation of 
temporal power ; that their government which 
had passed into the hands of the Romans, was to 
be restored to them again: and so possessed were 
Christ’s disciples with this idea, notwithstanding 
his professsions to the contrary, that after his 
death, and even after certain of their company had 
seen a vision uf angels, who testified that he had 
risen from the dead, two of them, as they were 
journeying from Jerusalem to Emmaus, sorrow- 
fully expressed their feelings in this way,—“ We 
trusted that it had been he who should have re- 
deemed Israel.”” It would appear from this that 
they were now discouraged and disheartened. But 
Christ upbraided them for their unbelief, saying, 

*O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his 
glory ?” But though they were for a time dis- 
appointed, Christ touk means to persuade them 
of what he had heretofore taught them, viz., of 
his heavenly origin, his Messiahship: he appeared 
to them several times, presented himself to 500 at 
once; ate with them, allowed them to handle 
him ; gave them promise of his continued spiritual 
presence with them till the end of the Jewish 
age or dispensation ; and finally he ascended into 
heaven before them inacluud. Noone witnessed 
his ascension but his disciples, and nove but they 
had seen him since his resurrection. Thus we 
see how Christ, in his life, firmly attached to him- 
self a small band of followers; how he clinched 
that attachment by appearing to them after his 
resurrection, and fully established their hearts in 
faith, and how he ‘eft them after giving them 
promise of his continued presence and power.— 
After his ascension they tarried at Jerusalem till 
they were endued with power from on high ; and 
‘then they went every where preaching Christ and 
the resurrection, with a renewed insight into the 
nature and economy of his kingdom. 

Here we have the secret of the enthusiasm of 
the apostles and primitive believers. It was the 
conviction that Christ who had died had also 
risen from the dead, and was then at the right 
hand of power in the heavens; that he was 
preparing a place of glory for them as he had 
promised, and that he would soon come again and 
receive them to himself. His glory was mani- 
fested to Peter and others on the Mount. “ We 
have not (says Peter) followed cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were 
eye-witnesses of his majesty.” Paul says that 
“ he had ascended above all heavens that he might 
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fill all things.” It is clear that it was the con- 


viction of the apostles and disciples that Christ 
had ascended into the heavens where he was 
preparing a place for them, and that he was soon 
tv appear te themagain. This is the great burden 
of the epistles—the coming of Christ to receive 
them into the mansions which he had prepared 
for them. 

Now if there is any thing clear in the New 
Testament, it is that the Secund Coming took 
place, according to Christ’s prediction, at the end 
of the Jewish dispensation, and that the church 
which he had gathered to himself then followed 
him into the resurrection world. 

This fact has become an important item in our 
belief—a fundamental thing in our theology—the 
fact which underlies all our principles. Out of 
this fact grow many other important things, as 
stated in our formula of principles and measures, 
such as the abolition of sin and selfishness, resur- 
rection of the body, etcetera. It is unnecessary 
at the present time to dwell upon these conse- 
quences, as they will be treated of in their order ; 
but the great facts, viz., that Christ has actually 
risen from the dead, and that a church gathered 
by him 1800 years ago is also risen with him, 
thus vastly increasing his power, and that this 
power is now exercised upon this world, are facts 
we cannot consider too much. 

Much might be said about the nature of this 
kingdom. It might, for instance, be remarked, 
that it is of such a nature that we cannot behold 
it with our ordinary powers of vision. Though 
the disciples had received so much instruction 
from Christ, yet they could not recognize him 
after his resurrection, until “their eyes were 
opened.” Hence it fullows, that: our apprehen- 
sion of this great fact isa spiritual gift. The 
idea is often expressed in the New Testament, 
that the carnal man cannot apprehend the things 
of the Spirit of God. Paul says in one place‘ 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him. But 
God hath revealed them to us by his Spirit.”— 
Still we are given some intimations of what may 
be expected in that kingdom. For instance, when 
questioned by the Sadducees about marriage iv 
the resurrection state, Christ answered them: 
“In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
heaven.” Paul, in referring to the resurrection 
state, says: “It remaineth that they that have 
wives be as though they had none;....and they 
that buy as though they possessed not:....for the 
fashion of this world passeth away.’ These things 
were said in anticipation of the speedy coming of 
Christ, when a new order of things was to be in- 
troduced, when all things were to be made new; 
when they were to enter into a heavenly kingdom, 
when their bodies were to be regenerated, and 
they were to follow Christ spiritually and 
bodily; when mortality was to be swallowed up of 
immortality, and they should receive the resur- 
rection of their bodies. 

In other passages, also, we have indications of 
the internal policy and arrangement of the heaven 
ly kingdom. Christ promised that his disciples 
should eat and drink with him, “at his table in 
his kingdom.” At his last supper before his cru- 
cifixion, he said to them: “I will not henceforth 
drink of this fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom.” 
Then he promised the twelve apostles, that they 
should sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and ruling the nations; which 18 supposed 
to be the occupation they are now engaged in. 

There is no limit to what our imaginations, 
under the influence of inspiration, may picture 
concerning the good things which are prepared in 
that kingdom for those who love God. Itisa 
very interesting thought to me that that kingdom 
is in existence, and that it is exercising such an 
influence as it is over this world. It not only 
holds the balance of power, but holds all power 
in its hands, and is controlling and shaping the 
destinies of nations as well as individuals. I 
firmly believe the declaration of Paul, that “in 
Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” Improvements which are now pro- 
gressing at railroad speed ‘n every direction are 
simply, we may say, the wellings out from that 
spiritual church, of which Christ is the head. 

That church is pressing down upon this world, 
and secking entrance and acknowledgement. Mod- 
ern “spiritual manifestations,” which may be called 
parasites of the heavenly kingdom, are so many 
indications of the nearness of Christ’s kingdom 
to this world. 

One view of this subject must be interesting to 





all, namely, that the purposes and plans of this 
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kingdom above, are certain of success. Christ's 
disciples are the lawful keirs to this world by 
promise. In the tirst place God promised it to 
Christ, and he in turn promised to share his 
reign with his disciples. They are to reign over 
this world—they are already doing it. If our 
wills and plans are separate from theirs, they are 
doomed to disappomtment. Our road to pros 
perity is by securing their sympathy and fellow 
ship; then their prosperity becomes ours. 

A true apprehension of the position of Christ 
and his church, is asure means of destroying 
narrow-mindedness and littleness of heart—ot 
giving us large hearts. We should seek the love 
which desires and lives for the unity of all be- 
lievers—the unity which exists between Christ 
and the Father—the only love which can perma- 
nently prosper. 





CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Monday Evening, 7.—A desire having been ex 
pressed that the subject conversed upon last eve- 
ning might be farther discussed, it was again in 
troduced by the reading of a portion of the arti- 
cle in the Berean, entitled “Our Relations to the 
Primitive Church.” 

S. R. L.—Paul said to certain who doubted 
the resurrection of Christ, “If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain; ....ye areyet in your sins.” So 
we may say, “If the Primitive Church are not 
risen with Christ, constituting with him a king 
dom in the heavens, then our faith is vain, our 
preaching is vain, we are yet in our sins, and we 
have made a great miscalculation from the first: 
but if the fact which we have steadily proclaimed 
is true, that the Primitive saints were gathered 
into heavenly mansions at Christ’s Second Coming, 
and are now ruling the world with him, then 
other consequences follow, such as salvation from 
selfishness, resurrection of the body through 
faith, Communism, &c.; we can gain access to 
them, and partake of all their heavenly riches, 
and manifest the same to this world. 

H. J. 8.--If we look upon Christianity mere- 
ly as it affects this world, and as it has operated 
in this world, we take a comparatively superfi- 
cial view of it. When Christ said to his disci- 
ples—‘In my father’s house are many mansions 5 
..--I go to preparea place for you;. . . .that where 
I am, ye may be also ;” he announced one of tha 
greatest events of the world’s history, viz., the 
establishment of his kingdom in the spiritual 
world: a kingdom in which nothing evil could 
enter—a kingdom which would reject and judge 
every thing wrong, and attract to itself every 
thing in the universe which has un affinity for 
God and righteousness. We believe that the 
primitive disciples were prepared for that kingdom 
during the apostolic dispensaticn, and at the Sec 
ond Coming were together drawn into the heav 
enly mansions prepared for them. When they 
departed from this world they left the institu 
tions which they had lived in, as a butterfly 
leaves his chrysalis when entering on a new 
state of existence. The world have been gaa- 
ing at the old institutional shell of the Primitive 
Church, and copying after it, while the living body 
has passed into the heavens, It will yet be dis. 
covered that true forms and institutions cannot 
be obtained merely by imitating what has once 
existed in the world, however commendable the 
pattern may have been. ‘True institutions wi! 
be the result of present inspiration—of present 
communication with the heavenly kingdum, If 
we are in such communication we may expect 
that right forms and institutions will grow up 
among us spontanevusly, as it were: they will be 
the natural outgrowth of the heavenly spirit 
among us. 

G.— Whoever observes his own experience and 
intuitions from time to time, or observes the mani- 
festations of progress abroad in the world, mus«. 
conclude that we are actéd upon by higher pow- 
ers, by invisible influences, that we are in com. 
munication with a reservoir of unseen power, 
which operates upon mankind in an active way, 
directing itself towards certain purposcs and ends. 
My idea might be illustrated perhaps by the 
aqueduct we have just completed. There iss 
fountain of water half a mile distant : a pipe con 
nected with it extends to our house. A super 
ficial glance gives us no positive evidence of the 
communication which exists with the fountain ; 
but the smallest aperture made in the pipe or log: 
at any point, assures us instantly of such commu- 
nication—a jet springs forth and takes whatever 
direction we please to give it. So we have abun- 
dant evidence, in looking abroad upon the world, 
that there is a reservoir of such power pressing 
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has a way to direct it, and to secure its manifes- 
tation in any way it chooses, towards progress 
and improvement. The question turns on the 
item of power. I do not believe that power re- 
sides in man as an independent existence. What 
is it that sends power circulating with tremen- 
dous force among the nations, first in one direc- 
tion and then in another; now in an enthusi- 
asm for useful inventions; now for emigration, 
and the settlement of wild regions, and now for 
political liberation? I believe it is a manifes- 
tation of the communication which exists with 
the unseen world. Then arises the question, 
whether this power proceeds from the kingdom: 
of Christ? It might be said that similar mani- 
festations of power were seen before Christ came 
into the world; that mankind has ever been sub- 
ject to inspirations and spiritual impulses. The 
Old Testament recognizes the fact that nations 
are guided by invisible agents. In the book of 
Daniel it is distinctly declared that angels have 
control of the nations, and direct their destinics. 
But it is evident that since the coming of Christ 
different phenomena have manifested themselves: 
evincing a different kind of power, directed to- 
ward a higher development than previously exist- 
ed, toward the heavenly and resurrection stand" 
ard, both in society, and in spiritual and social 
life. The ages before Christ were eras of sepa- 
ration—the inspiration which now directs events 
evidently aims towards a future of unity. 


E. H. H.—-It is an interesting question, What 
is our duty toward the heavenly kingdom—to- 
ward this vast and invisible power which rules 
the nations and guides them according to its own 
will? It seems to me that it is simply to rec- 
ognize that kingdom, confess our union with it, 
and in every way seck its fellowship. If we thus 
keep a channel open between that kingdom and 
our hearts, the power and grace which resides 
there will be manifested in us. That kingdom 
provides for all interests, spiritual and temporal, 
health of body and soul, and its fellowship will 
cause us to prosper in all these departments.— 
The recognition of this truth always makes me 
fee! good and strong-hearted. In this recogni- 
tion lies our success 288 a Community and pros- 
perity as individuals. 





tthe. a 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
A GLANCE AT ITS MEANING, 


The leading petition of the celebrated 
form of prayer which Christ gave to his 
disciples, and which is in daily use 
throughout Christendom, is, “ Thy king- 
dom come, THY WILL BE DONE ON EARTH 
AS IT IS DONE IN HEAVEN.” Would it not 
be well for those who present these sacred 
words at the throne of grace, to consider 
how much they mean? It is easy to 
ascertain from the scriptures, with indis- 
putable certainty, how the will of God is 
done in heaven, in respect to several in- 
teresting points. Let us see. 


1. The will of God, as it is done in 
heaven, excludes sin. “There shall in 
no wise enter therein, any thing that de- 
fileth, neither whatsoever worketh abom- 
ination, or maketh a lie ; but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 
(Rev. 21: 27.) 

2. The will of God, as it is done in 
heaven, abolishes the fashion of the world, 
tncluding marriage. ‘In the resurrec- 
tion they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage.” (Matt. 22: 30.) 

3. The will of God, as it is done in 
heaven, abolishes sickness and sorrow.— 
“There shall be no more sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain.” (Rev. 21: 4.) 

4, The will of God, as it is done in 
heaven, abolishes death. ‘Neither can 
they die any more.” (Luke 20 ; 36.) 


5. The will of God, as it is done in 
heaven, banishes the devil and his angels. 
“There was war in heaven : Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon ; 
and the dragon fought and his angels, 
and prevailed not; neither was. their 


place found any more in heaven.” (Rev. 
12: 7, 8.) 

So we might goon to establish by cate- 
gorical testimony, many other excellent 
features in the economy of heaven. But 
these are enough for the present. Let 
all seekers of heaven, and users of the 
Lord’s prayer, read the New Testament 
through, with their eye on the constitu- 
tion of the celestial kingdom, and extend 
our inventory at their leisure. The point 
we are upon, is, that these ascertained 
facts of the heavenly condition, should be 
recognized as legitimate objects of prayer 
in this world, and for this world. If we 
pray, “‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven,” we ought not to shrink 
from filling out that prayer, by asking 
specifically for whatever we know to be 
according to the will of God as it is done 
in heaven. The following, then, would 
be a proper expansion of the first part of 
the Lord’s prayer :— 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallow- 
ed be thy name. Thy kingdom come: 
thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven: and by this we mean, let sin be 
entirely abolished ; let the fashion of the 
world, including marriage, pass away ; 
let sickness and sorrow come to an end ; 
let death Le dethroned, and its ravages 
forever cease ; let the devil and his an- 
gels, with‘all their co-workers, be cast out. 
Come Lord, with all thy holy angels, and 
dwell with men ; make earth a paradise, 
as it was at the beginning ; for thine is 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen ! 

N. B.—If we pray for these things, we 
ought to expect them ; and if we expect 
them we ought to labor for them ; and if 
we labor for them, we ouyht to begin by 
clearing away all doctrines that deny the 
possibility of them. So mote it be. 





Christ Is as he Was. 


If we believe that Jesus Christ “ is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” we 
have only to find out what he was, to 
know what he is. He has once revealed 
himself familiarly to men, dwelling among 
them, and left a genuine representation 
of his spirit and character in the gospels, 
which he caused to be written. The his- 
tory of the Primitive Church is also a 
store-house of material for forming an 
idea of what he was ; and all the true 
impressions we get of his character in 
that day, apply to his present character. 
If we conceive of the Jesus that then 
was, as condescending and compassion- 
ate, easy to be entreated, forgiving sins, 
comforting, and not condemning, he is 
the same now. If he was a companiona- 
ble friend of men and women, he is not 
less so now. If we appreciate his power 
to cast out devils, and heal diseases, and 
feed the hungry, when he was on the 
earth, he has the same power still. If 
we believe he communicated his spirit to 
others, inspired his disciples with utter- 
ance, boldness, and unquenchable zeal, 
he can do the same now. If he was able 
then to give those who received him pow- 
er to become the sons of God, he is able 
now; and all the grace and spiritual 
blessing which was bestowed then, is 
still in his hands to give, and his heart is 
still equally good. 

The circumstance that he is cnvistble 
should not affect our faith ; because when 





he was on the earth his personal presence 
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was not necessary to the action of his 
spirit. He could heal asick man ata 
distance by speaking the word only ; and 
he manifested his clairvoyance constant- 
ly. But what is more, when he ascend- 
ed up on high, all power was given him 
in heaven and on the earth ; and he prom- 
ised his disciples that they should do 
greater works than he, because he went to 
the Father—which he fulfilled in their 
subsequent history. So that we must 
conceive of his ability as immensely in- 
creased, and his disposition not changed, 
by his personal absence. 





Why? 


BY ISA AMEND EBERHART. 


Somehow or other my heart leaps sunward ; 
Somehow or other I feel my wings 

Playing in air that is bright and golden, 
Lifting me up to immortal things. 


Somehow or other the dross is melting ; 
Somehow or other the gold appears; 

Somehow or other I see the roses 
Growing along my future years. 


Somehow or other the stars are singing ; 
Somehow or other the moonbeams talk ; 

Somehow or other a hand is flinging 
Beautiful jewels wherever I walk. 


Somehow or other my soul is climbing, 
Living in beautiful realms above ; 
Somehow or other (I know the secret), 
Angels are filling my heart with love! 
[Life Illustrated. 





Japan. 


The Home Journal contains an entertaining letter 
from Hon. Frank Hall whois nowin Japan. We 
extract the following description of Japanese climate 
and scenery. The letter is dated Dec. 15: 


In Kanagana I am housed for the winter, in 
an old temple whose idols have been removed, 
that I might set up my own Lares, if a single 
gentleman can be supposed to have any house- 
hold gods. ltisa venerable structure, rick- 
ety with age, shattered by earthquakes. Its 
walls are disjointed, its paper doors and win- 
dows tattered, and rattling in every wind. The 
old mat floors send up a cloud of dust at every 
footfall, and the roof, with its thatch of two 
feet in thickness, rains down another shower of 
dirt from above. All this is beirg renovated, 
and I shall soon be in cheery quarters, beyond 
the compassion of any family fireside nestlin 
in home comforts. Let me be honest, an 
confess for all that is, and is to be, of home, 
I shall be indebted to an American wife after 
all, who, with her husband, left the comfort 
and luxuries of a well-appointed household in 
your city, to bring the glad tidings of gospel 
peace to these poor people. What a change 
for the better it is that the clay and stone idols 
should give way to the domestic altar of an 
American home, from which shall arise a con- 
tinual incense of benevolence and charity.—- 
Spacious grounds surround our temple, in- 
closed with a hedge of evergreen trees, clipped 
and trained in true oriental taste. ‘This coun- 
try abounds in a great variety of beautiful ev- 
ergreens. There is a belt of trees on a bill- 
side not far from where I write, where the 
camellia japonica can be seen forty feet high, 
full of buds and blossoms among its glistening 
leaves. Not one tree alone, but several, grow- 
ing in forest wildness. So, too, [ have seen 
the ground crimsoned with the thickly strewn 
and fallen blossoms. The fall and winter cli- 
mate of Japan, thus far, proves delightful. 
Cool nights are followed by days of clear sun- 
shine and soft balmy air. For several nights 
the frost has fallen 

—‘* Clear and cold from heaven.” 
Its icy rime has crisped ard stained the 
green leaves and browned the succulent grapes. 
The autumn woods bave none of the gay tints 
that characterize those at home, but wear, in- 
stead, a sober brown. We have many days 
like the Indian summer ones of the northern 
states, when there is a light haze in the atmos- 
phere and a subtle joy in every breath. At 
such times as these my thoughts are wafted 
back to friends beyond the seas, till, for peace 
of mind’s sake, T banish you all, and listen to 
the song of tke birds in the old trees and 
blooming hedges. The bamboo thicket, the 
evergreen oaks, and the fir hedge, are full of 
sweet-throated ones. The Japanese never 
molest the birds. On the bay you may row 
your boat almost over the countless black 
ducks. The wild goose, shyest of birds, 
alights in your garden. The crow hops close 








the sombre coated fellows sit now under our 
eaves uttering their raucous notes. A pair of 
doves are sunning their Quakery plumage on 
the peak of the thatch. A flock of gray- 
breasted songsters are flitting here and thete, 
whose jerky — and quick-piping note often 
deceive me to believe that gocd sobin-collincah 
isin the grove. Lazy hawks are soaring in 
mid-air, fearless of danger. This is in De- 
cember, when I fancy you are walking to and 
fro Broadway in close-buttoned overcoat ; or, 
if at the evening time, reading to your wife at 
the glowing grate, near which hisses and bub- 
bles an urn of that delicious nectar whose 
magical brewing from the brown berry be- 
witched you into double blessedness. While 
you are dreaming of the near Christmas-time, 
I still see the bees busy among the holly blos- 
soms, the devil’s darning neatls enjoying the 
resinous fragrance of the pines, the yellow 
butterfly—the exact counterpart of those we 
used to chase across the smooth meadows— 
butting his head against the dense walls of the 
boxtree. The queen of flowers has not yet 
laid aside her ruby crown; showy chrysanthe- 
mums nod their ponderous heads on their slen- 
der stalks. But I see from my window that 
the snow is daily creeping lower and lower 
down the sides of Fusi Yama. Already I see 
“The dead leaves strew the forest walk ”— 
couriers of the slow approaching winter. For 
a few evenings Ee I have been enjoying the 
perusal of the Home Journals which I lately 
received. Absorbed in their pages, with my 
eyes on that familiar print, I quite forgot that 
I was no longer in my little bachelor sanctum, 
in the quiet valley of the Chemung. Think 
of it, my dear fellow ; comprehend the idea in 
all its length, breadth, and importance—the 
Home Journal read in Japan ! 





Color in Flowers: 


That which we call color, in flowers, is sim- 
ply their powers of reflecting and transmitting 
the rays of light which fall uponthem. There 
are three primary colors in nature—-red, bluc and 
yellow ; and these must be always associated to_ 
gether to produce harmony. On this subject 
Chevreul, the distinguished French chemist 


the arrangement of flowers is to place those 
which are blue next to those of orange ; the 
violet next the yellow, while red and piuk are 


never seen to greater advantage than when sur- 
rounded by verdure, or by white flowers. The 
latter may also be advantageously dispersed 
among groups of blue and orange ; also of vi- 
olet and yellow flowers.’? These associations 
of color stated by the French author promote 
harmony and do not offend the taste by the 
mingling of discordant hues. ‘his is a study 
which affords wide scope for observation.— 
‘** Complementary ” colors always harmonize ; 
and colors are said to be complementary, when 
they form a white beam in combination. Thus 
red and green are complementary, because the 
latter is composed of blue and yellow, which, 


aray of light. Crimson and orange are also 
complementary ; and also with other combina- 
tions. Green foliage and flowers are comple- 
mentary, and nature has provided these hues 
with no miserly hand. Roses and geraniums, : 
with their green leaves are great favorites, and 
even in mid-winter ripe red berries are fre- 
quently seen peeping out from among ever- 
green bowers, in order to replace with their 
modest beauty, the sleeping roses of departed 
summer. Some persons may suppose, from 
what has been stated, that the green leaves of 
flowers may sometimes destroy the proper 
effect arising from the contrast of color; but 


ground for ad/ flowers, and never produce dis- 
cord in the vision.—- Scientific American. 





**A Mis’asBte Niccer” Crearinc Nive: 
Hunprep Dotiars.—My friend asked An-' 
thony Rox, a superb engine driver on the Ohio 
River, how he came to get free. ‘ Why Massa. 
Vincent, my health was berry bad when I was. 
in Kentucky ; I couldn’t do no kind of work; 
I was berry feeble; ’twas jess as much as I 
could do to hoe my own garden and eat the 
sass ; and de Missus what owned me see dat I 
was a mis‘able nigger—one of the mis’ablest 
kind. So I said to her, ‘‘ Missus, I’m a mis’a- 
ble nigger, and I aint worth nothing, and I think 
you’d better sell me I’m sueh a mis’able nigger.” 
Now, Massa Vincent, I was such a poor nigger 
that Missus ’greed to sell me for a hundred 
dollars, and I greed to try to work to earn the 
money to pay her, and did, and my health has 
been gittin’ better eber since, and I specks I 
made about nine hundred dollars dat time out 





to your feet to pick up acrumb, And there 


Buffalo Express, May 1. 





says: ‘‘ The principal rule to be observed in. 


with the red, embrace all the frimary colors in . 


Chevreul asserts that green leaves are a proper 


of dat nigger. Wah! wah! Massa Vincent. 





